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ATTRIBUTION OF BLAME, FEELINGS OF ANGER, AND 
DIRECTION OF AGGRESSION IN RESPONSE TO 
INTERRACIAL FRUSTRATION AMONG 
POVERTY-LEVEL FEMALE 
NEGRO ADULTS* 


Department of Psychology, Millikin University 


Gorpon B, Forspes AND SHIRLEY MitcHELL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The recent racial and social upheavals in our saciety have focused public 
attention on problems of interracial relations. The mass media have regularly 
quoted academic and public authorities as attributing racial violence and ag- 
gression to the results of White initiated and White supported sources of 
interpersonal and economic frustrations. In view of what appears to be the 
wide acceptance of the hypothesis that the social and economic frustrations 
suffered by the Negro cause aggression toward White society, one might anti- 
cipate the existence of a large body of empirical evidence supporting this 
position. This is not the case. While there is a massive body of data on pscho- 
logical, physical, and social differences between Whites and Negroes (2, 3), 
very few studies have been directly concerned with racial variables in the 
direction of frustration-elicited aggression. 

One reason for the paucity of data on this issue lies in the difficult measure- 
ment problems confronting the researcher in this area. The measurement of 
aggression in social relationships is very difficult and frequently extremely 
expensive. Because of these problems, researchers have tended to use indirect, 
semiprojective, paper and pencil measures of aggression. While such measures 
are far removed from actual interpersonal aggression, their ease of administra- 
tion and scoring has made them popular research tools. 

One of the most widely used indirect measures of aggression is the Rosenz- 
weig Picture Frustration Test (12). McCary and his associates (6, 7, 8, 9), 
along with Portney and Stacey (11), have studied the responses of Negro 
children on Rosenzweig’s test. In general, they report that Negro children 
feel more frustration, but exhibit less overt aggression than White children. 
Other researchers (5, 10), using more traditional projective tests, have re- 
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ported similar results. Unfortunately, the relevance of these studies to problems 
of interracial frustration is not clear. Negroes were not depicted in the stimulus 
materials used by these researchers, and most of these data are over 10 years 
old. The highly significant social changes that have occurred since these data 
were collected make it very difficult to assess their relevancy. 

The most ambitious study of aggressive reactions to interracial frustration 
in adults is that of Brainerd (1). Brainerd administered modified forms of 
Rosenzweig’s test to groups of Negroes and Whites. One group of Negroes 
received a version of the test depicting a Negro being frustrated by a Negro; 
the other Negro group received a test depicting a Negro frustrated by a 
White. Similarly, one group of Whites received a test depicting a White 
being frustrated by a Negro, and the other White group received a test de- 
picting a White frustrated by a White. In general, Brainerd’s results indicated 
that Negroes frustrated by Whites exhibited less outward directed aggression 
than subjects in the other conditions. Brainerd did not study Negro reactions 
to a situation in which a Negro frustrated a White. 

While Brainerd’s results with adults are similar to the results of other 
studies of children, the results of his study are also historically “dated.” There 
have been major and highly significant social changes in recent years and it 
seems reasonable to expect that the Negro’s changing social position might 
produce significant changes in his response to interracial frustration. 

The present study is an investigation of Negro reactions to interracial 
frustration. It will test the hypotheses that (¢) Negroes will attribute more 
blame to the frustrator in a situation where a White frustrates a Negro than 
in a situation where a Negro frustrates a White, (2) Negroes will report more 
anger in a situation where a White frustrates a Negro than in a situation 
where a Negro frustrates a White, (c) Negroes will show more outward di- 
rected aggression in a situation where a White frustrates a Negro than in a 
situation where a Negro frustrates a White. 


B. MeEtTHop 
1. Materials 


In order to obtain a quantified score on each of the three response variables, 
a special test was constructed. This test depicted two individuals in a situation 
that might be interpreted as frustrating. Direct pictorial cues of frustration 
were deliberately minimized to allow for greater projection by the Ss. It was 
anticipated that the ambiguity of the pictures would elicit generalized response 
tendencies from the Ss rather than responses to specific pictures. Five basic 
pictures were used and each was presented in two versions. In one version a 
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White was depicted in a manner that could be interpreted as frustrating a 
Negro (condition WN), and in the other version a Negro was depicted with 
reference to a White (condition NW). On a nine point scale below each 
picture, the § indicated (@) who was at fault, (b) how angry the picture made 
him feel, and (c) how he would direct his anger if he were the victim of the 
frustration. A sample picture is shown in Figure 1. The 10 pictures were 
assembled into booklets and the order of the pictures was randomized within 
and between the booklets. The pictures were preceded by an instruction sheet 
showing examples of how to use the rating scales and containing the following 
instructions: “Here is a booklet containing some pictures. In these pictures 
there are people doing things to other people. Some of the people are Black 
and others are White. Mark your feelings about the picture on the scale below 
each question.” 


BILL 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THIS PICTURE IS 
CLEARLY CLEARLY 


TEDIS BILL'S 
wart f/f Ii od SY, J FAULT 


THIS PICTURE HAXES ME 
VERY wor at 
wD A SS SL SD 
TF I WERE BILL, I WOULD 
MAD at 


52 MAD BE 
BEE I a cc eel el eel eee! re! MESELE 


FIGURE 1 
SAMPLE PicTuRE AND RATING SCALES 
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2. Subjects and Procedure 


The Ss were obtained from a very low socioeconomic class, nearly totally 
Negro neighborhood, in a medium size (population approximately 100,000) 
midwestern industrial city. The 1960 census data indicate that this neighbor- 
hood is characterized by low incomes and substandard housing (5). There are 
numerous abandoned dwellings in this area, many buildings are in obvious need 
of repair, and there are abandoned cars parked on some of the side streets. The 
Ss were obtained from a four-block area located in the most deteriorated sec- 
tion of this neighborhood. This population was selected because social and 
economic frustrations should be maximized under these conditions. The sam- 
ple was obtained by going from house to house and asking the first adult who 
answered the door to participate in the study. Subjects were approached until 
50 questionnaires had been completed. All data were collected by an adult Ne- 
gro female (S.M.). It was necessary to discard seven tests because Ss failed 
to follow instructions. This resulted in a sample of 31 females and 12 males. 
Since it seemed reasonable to expect sex differences in aggression, the male 
data were discarded. This resulted in a final sample of 31 females. The ages 
of the Ss ranged from the early twenties to the late sixties. 


C. ReEsutts 


Individual scores for each picture were summed across the five NW pictures 
and across the five WN pictures. These summed scores were then compared 
with a two-tailed ¢ test for correlated measures. Analysis of the attribution 
of blame item (low score indicates blame of frustrator) indicated that more 
blame was attributed to the frustrator in the WN condition (X = 12.77) 


than in the NW condition (Y = 16.84). This difference was highly signifi- 
cant (¢ = 3.29, p < .01) and confirms hypothesis (a). Analysis of reported 


feelings of anger and direction of aggression indicated that while the differ- 
ences were in the predicted direction, in neither case did the differences ap- 
proach acceptable significant levels (¢ = .91 and ¢ = 1.22 respectively, p > 
.10). Consequently, hypotheses (4) and (c) were not confirmed. 


D. Discussion 


The hypothesis that Negroes would attribute more blame to the frustrator 
in the WN condition than in the NW condition was confirmed. This suggests 
that in situations involving interracial frustration, poverty level female Ne- 
groes may tend to blame the White irrespective of whether or not he is 
actually at fault. While the failure to confirm the hypothesis that Negroes 
would report more anger and exhibit more outward directed aggression in 
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condition WN than in condition NW is similar to the findings of Brainerd, 
this failure is difficult to understand. The recent changes in the Negroes’ social 
position should facilitate the expression of anger and aggression toward Whites, 
and the Ss of this investigation were chosen from an environment that should 
maximize feelings of frustration, nevertheless, the expected results were not 
found, 

Under most circumstances one might expect that the attribution of blame 
would be accompanied by feelings of anger and outward directed aggression. 
When such a relationship is not found, it is tempting to appeal to some type of 
repression or suppression hypothesis. One might hypothesize that Negroes’ past 
experiences with Whites have taught them to repress or suppress their feelings 
or anger and their aggression toward Whites. While there is substantial his- 
torical precedent for an appeal to this hypothesis, the recent successes of the 
civil rights movement renders this hypothesis far less compelling today than it 
was 20 years ago. However, it does seem possible that recent changes in the 
Negroes’ social position have yet to make any significant difference in the lives 
of the severely disadvantaged Negroes. If this is the case, no difference would 
be expected between the results Brainerd obtained in 1949 and the results of 
the present study. 

It seems very likely that adult Negro reactions to White frustration are 
related to sex, age, and socioeconomic class. If this is the case, the results of 
the present study may not be applicable to other groups. The Ss in this in- 
vestigation were middle-aged females. A younger male group or a group from 
less disadvantaged conditions might have produced much different results. 


E. SUMMARY 


Attribution of blame, feelings of anger, and direction of anger in response 
to interracial frustration were investigated in 31 adult female Negroes. It was 
found that Negroes attributed more blame to the frustrators when a White 
frustrated a Negro than when a Negro frustrated a White. Feelings of anger 
and direction of anger were not related to race of frustrator. 
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